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Bavravia was organized in L802: it has a level 
surface and is dramed by the ‘Tonawanta ereck. 
Batavia, the shire village, incorporate d in 1823, is 


The 


village is principally built on a single street upwards 


laid out upon a plat about 2 miles square. 


of a mile long, on the eastern side of ‘Tonawanta 
creek, distant from Albany 244 miles, Buffalo 40, 
Rochester 34, Canandaigua 49, Genesee 29, Lock- 
Population of the town, 4.216. A 


rail-road connects Batavia with Rochester. 


port 32 miles. 


The above is a western view of the central part 
of Batavia, as seen from the bridge over the 'Tona- 
wanta ereck, about 40 rods north west from the 
court-house scenin the central part of the engraving. 
The village consists of about 300 dwellings, many 
of which are finely constructed of brick. ‘The spire 
of the Presbyterian church is seen on the left, the 
The state 
the 
‘There are in the village, 1 bank, 2 printing 
offices, and the office of the Holland Land Coi- 
Dr. Dwight, 


alls passed throuvh Batavia in Oct. S04, states 


tower of the Episcopal on the right. 


arsenal is about a mile north west of court- 


house. 
to Niagara 


pany. who on his visit 


that at that time it contained “ from 20 to 39 
houses: a considerable number of them built of 
lors: the rest small, and ehi fly of one story. The 
court-house, a well-looking structure, has three 
stories, the second of which is. the county jail.” 
He also says, “in the season when we were on the 
ground, so many persons were il of the diseases 


~ common to this re 
i 
Q well, were searcely abl 


r , 
i eo 
* a 


gion, that those who remained 


to nurs th 


The office of the Holland Land Company in 
Batavia. is about 80 reds northward from the court- 
The state of New-York, in 17386, granted 
the state of Massachusetts 


house. 
more than six mullion 
acres of her western territory, which that state sold 
to Oliver Phelps and Nathamel Gorman, for one 
million of dollars. ‘These gentlemen soon after ex- 
tinguished the Indian title to a part of this territory ; 
they surveyed it into tracts, denominated ranges 
and townships, and sold large parcels to speculators 
and actual settlers. In 1790, they sold nearly the 
whole of the residue of the survey, 1,204,000 acres, 
to Robert Morris, of Philadelphia, for eight pence 
the acre, who resold it to Sir William Pultney. 
Phelps and Gorham being unable to fulfil their con- 
tract in full with Massachusetts, compromised and 
surrendered that part of the land to which the 
Indian title 


was unextinguished : in consideration 


of which, the state relinquished two thirds of the 
In 1796, Robert Morris prire hased 


from the state this portion also—extinguished the 


contract priee. 


Indian tithe —sold off several large tracts upon thre 
side and alone the Genesee 


the residue to Wilhem Willink. of 


east and mortgaged 
Amsterdam. and 
* Holland Land Com. 


Thi company, yy the foreclosure of the 


[1 wussociates, 


called the 
pany.” 
morteage acquired full title to the land, surveyed 
it, and 


qrocne dl 


their first land-offiee in Batavia in 


Is0l. * Having sold a large proportion of the 

country, they, in 1805. conve ved the residue of the 

wild lands to several con panies, who have under- 
itor il t 


“Phe Holland purchase was bounded on the 
east by a transit meridian line due north from lati- 
tude 42 degrees, embracing the two western ranges 
of the county of Allegany, and with an offset, west, 
of two and a quarter miles, extending north to Lake 
Ontario, on the west line of Murraytown. Orleans 
county—two fifths of Allegany county, the greater 
portion of Genesce and Orleans counties, and all 
of Niagara, Erie, Chautauque and Cattaraugus,” 
with the exception of some small Indian reserv- 
ations. —Hist. Col. State of New-York. 
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RAIN AND SUN-SHINE, 
BY C. H. BARTLETT. 
CHAPTER L. 
* My Dear Geongu—At length—ye Gods be 


thanked 


atlength L have finished stud yiug— 1 aim 


now as free as the at, and to-morrow IT shall fly 


to you. met 


Do you remember the tune L ones 
Katrina Van Steen, at your house ? If you do, I 
think it worth while telling you that T have never 
for a moment forgotten her; and you tnust make 
arrangements for a visit to her house. ‘The fact ts 
I must have a wile—and as [ain to learn no protes 
sion—L may as well have one now as to wait 
And as, too, Labhor the /ustle-ing multitude of 
ladies of Broadway, and as Lonce admired the plain 
modest Kate Van Steen, I am inglined to think it 
is she who shall be my bride—if—and heaven 
forbid—she be not already the wife, of some Duteh 
But, Adieu, 


Nothing could have been more acceptable to 


Brom or Hons. Frank.” 

George Kenning than the aunouncement ofa visit 
trom his friend Frank Ulinton;: 
bid 


best frrends. 


and the more was 


it aceeptable beeause it fair to unite the 


lames of his two 


"The next day, 
brought the young manto his ledging at B- t's 


Creorge ordered hits supper to be broueht upto he 


reom, and over their tea and toast, the frrends mest 


heartily reealed themselves upon 


vihiuot there wa 
vd the 


i-law Van 


pleasing im the past, the present froture 


** T visited your father Stecn yest 
day.” said George. 


* You did’ What chance have [?” 


The finest in the world. I have set the ball 

in imotion: without making any thing hke a 
proposition [ have said enough to make you 4 

em 


+4 





intentions understood. I 
friend wishing to purchase land in the neighborhood, 
and then you will be at liberty to remain or not.” 

* Very good. But her fortune, my dear sir.” 

* From what L know of Van Steen’s affairs, I 
am certain he will leave Kate at least $50,000. 
And besides this she will get all the property of her 
good aunt Peggy, who thinks the world of her. 
the meantime her dower will be nothing mean.” 

* Very good, indeed. Well, my prospects of 
success and of rhino are very promising ; the next 
question in the natural order of things is, Kate 
herself.” 

“ Why sir, if I did not belong to the bachelor’s 
club, L should become an enthusiast, in describing 


In) 


her beauty and her sweet disposition ; and indeed, | 


for fear L shall violate the positive injunction of the 


? 


constitution of that ancient club, [ will only say > 


that she is more beautiful than when you saw her, 
and that her disposition is the best in the world. 
She has by no means forgotten you, and when I 
hinted at the probable object of your visit, she 
blushed and I saw her bosom heave with emotion.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha, good; her father, George ?” 


** He 


tormented with the rheumatism ; a scientific farmer, 


is a good natured old man, save when 
a great hunter, very gentlemanly in his manners, 
IIe is 


vain, and [ advise you to say nothing against the 


and exceedingly fond of company. a little 
part of the county he lives in, but compliment every 
thing—and especially his tobucco which he raises 
and prepares himself.” 

“Did you not mention aunt Peggy—what of 
her ?” 

‘“ Ah! good creature, she is so wound up in her 
brother and nicee, that to gain her entire approba- 
tion, you have only to please them and eat heartily 
of her sour-crout.” 


* Excellent! Ifshe thinks one is the better for 


I'll she'll 


Do these comprise the whole family.” 


eating sour-crout, wager say I'm a 
paragon. 

“Yes; but there is another personage into 
whose good graces it is all tnportant that you 
initiate yourself; which will not however be a 
very easy task. He is the pet of the ladies, and 
you must be very car ful not. to place your foot 


upon his tail or toes ; his name is * Pink !’ 
“Well; I 
French say, in all this. 


*“ By no means}; 


see nothing epourantable as the 
Have you told me all?” 
indeed the epouvantable is yet 
to come. You have a rival! and I must say that 
although I do not believe Kate loves him, he is a 
great favorite of the old man, and as the girl ts all 
obedience to her father’s will, he may prove a 
serious opposition.” 
CHAPTER IL. 

The two friends on the next day seated them- 
selves ina light wagon, and with George’s man 
Heury, seated behind them, drove out of the town. 
The attractions of Kate —the dower of six hundred 
acres of the best land in’ the world, and above all 
the precautions to be taken to render himself 
agreeable were again the subjects of eager conver- 
sation. Frank Hinton at length became absorbed 
in pleasing reflections upon the graces of the sweet 
Be- 


learned ecloisters of 


Duteh maiden whom he was about to woo. 
the 


old Harvard. it was so deliehtful to feel at lib: rty, 


sides, release d from 


just 


and with so bright a future before him. 


This,” said George, “ this is the last house we 


pass before arriving at Van Steen’s. I hope we 
shall get there before it rains. Frank looked up, 
¥ . 
@ and for the first time discovered that a black 
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the evil was not great, for the wind was blowing in 
There 
was no umbrella in the wagon, nor any other 


the same direction the carriage was going. 


protection except the cover over the seat, which as | 


yet sheltered them. 
a cloak which, after he had offered it several times 
to Frank, who as often 
around himself. 


declined it, he wrapped it 


Suddenly a blustering wind swept by. 
leaves fell whistling in eddies from the trees; and 
the horse’s heavy mane was raised and stood 


almost upright by its force. The direction of the 


LTORY. 


George, however, had brought | 


‘ suitable. 
Thedead $ 


wind had changed and the rain now fell in torrents, | 
and rushed under the carriage cover as into a | 


funnel. Frank was compk tely drenched from 


head to foot, while George sheltered himself as ' 


well as he could in the folds of his cloak. 


“What horrible weather!’ exclaimed Frank, 


wringing the handkerchief he had spread upon his > 


knees. 


ay 


lam almost inundated.” 

rue; your fine cassimer coat shines like oil 
cloth.” 

** Will we soon arrive ?” 

“Vet half a mile.” 
he was vexed, 
find fault? 


Frank said nothing; but 
llowever, 
He felt his 
therefore was silent. 
Their 


rain came 


with whom should he 
wrath was ridiculous and 


was 


The 


in torrents and the roads were 


progress slow and dismal. 


down 


‘a half to wait. 


flooded, and as if to cap the climax of their mis- | 


fortunes, the carriage ran into a deep gully and it 
Then Frank 


could contain himself no longer: so he cursedin a 


seenied impossible ever to extricate it. 


loud voice the roads—the weather, and the journey. 
Ile could not conecive how any one could choose to 
live in a part of the country so horrible, and if such 
a thing had been possible, he would have returned. 
George listened without saying a word, but helped 
the horse by lifting at the wheel, and at length 
they came in sight of the large Dutch-built hous« 
of the good Van Steen. 

Three long hours had been spent on the road. 
The horse was, all frothy and quite worn down, 
when Frank sprang from his seat, almost afloat in 
his boots, and with no little ill humor eave several 
energetic knocks at the great door of the house. 
To this summons a fierce response wa 


large dog. 


s made by a 


*« Is this the ‘ personage’ into whose good graces 


I mk, 
I will court his 


[ must insinuate myself,” asked with a 
foreed snule. 
will.” 

** Look here, 


something of a tvilette. 


ss 7, «ee — | ! 
De assured, food 


Frank, to 
Give me your hat-—I 
will straighten it up—wring out the ends of your 


we have tine rcake 


eravat—and if the rain has left a lock of hair on 
your head put it over your forehead. You know a 
great deal depends upon your first appearance.” 

A boy opened the door. 

Upon approaching the parlor door they heard a 
confused noise of several voices, and as the door 
opened a young woman was scen to fly precipitate ly 
into an adjoining room. 


** It is she, 


whispered George: “ we were not 

expected, and she runs to her toilette.” 
It was indeed very evident that this visit had 
not been looked for. Mr. Van Steen whose rhen- 


matism had been brought on by the storm was 
seated in a large old arm chair, wrapped in a loose 
Busily 
engaged at a stand near him sat his sister Marga- 
ret, 


gown and his legs bundled up in flannel. 


whose remediless ucliness accounted for her 


—— a, - ~ - wow oe oan 


celibacy. At her feet upon a cushion gently 
napping was Pink, who however, immediately 
awoke to salute the visitors by a clamorous bark. 
The reception was friendly, but constrained. ‘They 
had come altogether mal-a-propos. 

The thought had instantly occurred to Margaret 
that the dinner she had prepare@ and was about to 
put upon the table was neither sufficient 
Iler 


after some common-place remarks, she excused 


nor 
embarrassment was visible, and 
herself on a plea of going to superintend her house- 
hold affairs. 

While George was talking to Mr. Van Steen of 
the bad weather and his rheumatism, Frank sat 
upon his chair, sad, silent and drenched to the 
skin. He was cold and hungry, and to the obvia- 


tion of these inconveniences his thoughts were 


wholly bent. ‘The hope of a prompt dinner had so 
far given him courage, but a shiver ran over him 
when he heard what he imagined was the quacking 
of a captured fowl which undoubtedly was intend- 
ed for dinner. He had then at least an hour and 
Atlength Mr. Van Steen noticing 
his paleness in a tone of concern, asked if he was 
sick, 

“In fact [do not feel very comfortable. 
storm—” 

“True! 


and through. 


This 
I believe yousir. You are wet through 
Why did you not speak of it, 
George :” 

* Why—because I forgot it 1 suppose—and I 
forgot it because I was not wet mysclf—thanks to 
my good cloak.” 

“IT beg of you sir, goto the kitchen and dry 
yoursel/.” 

Frank did not wait for a second invitation, but 
hurried to the kitchen where he found a bright and 
pleasant fire snapping in the large antique fire 
place. Placing himself in one corner he conunen- 
eed slowly turning round, in order that all sides 
might dry atthe same time. In a few minutes he 


was enveloped in a cloud of vapor which rose in a 


thick column to the ceili 


ne. 


* Goodness! what is this?” 


exclaimed Margaret 
unable to recognize 
“Why Mr. Hinton, is it 


possible you got so wet; and yet did not speak of 


entermg and for ai 
the * 


moment 


manin the cloud.” 


it. You will eatch your death-a-cold. You must 


change your clothes immediately.” 


“That T would do with the greatest pleasure” 


said Frank, * but I brought none with me. Ia, 
ha, I was just thinking how nearly similar my 
condition was to that of this fowl—while that is 


roasting Tam broiling. 
* Hem,” thi 


such dry wit. * If you will follow me, sir, we will 


said old maid as if choaking at 


find I think a comfortable change in the wardrobe 
of my brother.” 

Frank followed her, still smoking and he soon 
found himself before a large closet filled with every 
species of clothing whose fashion attested their 


age, and their age the conservative spirit of their 


owner. Margaret modestly withdrew and sent 


(scorge to aid his friend in dressing. 


Jmagine a young man, fond of dress and ae- 


customed to all that was recherche in the world, 


the eritical ol 


before his laudy-lov 


compclled at moment appearing 


, to put on the habiliments of a 


tall change in fashion. It 


wise ik ul ife ad cert sity tocxcite sone cood eching, 
' 


which Frank would not have failed to « Xperience 5 


~ 


se) 
A 


) 


’ 


but the rain, and its cons quent fatigue and un- 4 


comlfortablens had soured } s humor: he 


NS 
Saw Q 


eee ce 
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. his situation only in its ridiculous light; and the ) Frank with ineredible agility, following every } must be very superficial. Hence, although under + 
y gayety, which, George could not conceal, annoyed | movement, advancing, retreating, and manceuyer- | such circumstances, we cannot in our heart blame 
o him much. ing, untilat length, seizing a favorable opportunity, | him, we have to perform the sad office of saying that 
y To cap the climax, Frank, although of fine } he with very little tenderness buried his teeth inthe | Mr. Frank Hinton in spite of his friend's most ener- 
figure, was small, while Mr. Van Steen was of; calf of Hinton’s leg. getic signs and gestures, sat perfectly mute and mo- 
a exceeding great plumpness and very tall. In vain At the exclamation which the pain drew from» tionless inhis chair! and that too while he was cer- 
” he ransacked the wardrobe for a coat in which he } Frank, Mr. Van Steen rose, transported by anger, | tatu that his conduct was entire ly impolite. 
- was not almost lost. ‘Their stately collars rose ; without thinking of his rheumatism. Getting with- We never saw as rich a man as Abrahain Van 
d above lis head, and their clongative sleeves extended } in reach of Pink, he dealt him a kick that sent , Stecu was universally acknowledged to be, who 
d far beyond his fingers’ ends. As for the body, | him reeling into a remote corner of the room. was a widower and had so charming a daughter 
" every dress coat was a surtout and every surtout * There!” he exclaimed, * now put that animal | as Kate really was, (Frank Hinton’s opinion to the 
a complete wrapper. Frank with great effort out of doors. I have long promised myself the » coutrary notwithstanding,) who did not take the 
‘ restrained an outbreak of his wrath—the workings > pleasure of throw ing him into the creek, and to- > least slight quite at heart. We will allow that we 
. of which upon his face, had long since banished » morrow I will do it, and be careful that no other | may be mistaken in our observation, and more- 
» the smile from George's features. However a , Pink enters the house.” He then sank into his ; over that it is hardly worth recording, that most 
‘ choice must be made ; he must dress and descend , chair exhausted by the effort, the effects of which ; affluent men have an idea, that they and theirs | 
¥ to the parlor. upon his legs now tortured him. , have move tender feclings than the rest of the world, ) 
- “Why,” said George, affecting the greatest Kate trembled. She cast a pitiful look upon , that are beneath them on the ladder of wealth. : 
- seriousness, “that coat does not ill become you. | poor Pink without daring to compassionate him » They may be excusable for this, from their en- ) 
BY} The contrast between these antique clothes and } for fear of angering her father. Mer aunt Marga- ; countering less of the disagreeable vicissitudes 
3 your handsome flushed face gives you a peculiar | ret who had run at the noise, carried off the dog in , of every day life, that fall to the lot of their more ? 
grace. Indeed you have the air ofa cherubim. 1) her arms, trying to appease him, and not without ; dependent fellow beings, and from the selfishness ) 
; know Kate will be charmed. And then what hurt | manifesting her resentment against her brother, and , that riches often beget. 
r will there be in causing a little laughter. Comi- , especially against the unfortunate author of the sad But how strangly we have diverged! How- 
eality, my dear sir, is life’s richest spice; and I eatastrophe. George was chop-fallen and in des- ; ever, as we were about to say Mr. Van Steen upon ) 
; can truly say, that I would in your place—” pair at the unpromising commencement of Frank’s | witnessing Hinton’s slight to bis daughter, of whose 
* Be deucedly vexed to make a caricature of courtship. As to the latter, seeing that nobody | musical talents he was proud, was much offended. 
: yourself, and so am I. But since I am here, 1) took farther notice of him he was silent. His, But he choaked it down and calmly smiling, 
‘ must play my part though it be ridiculous. An rheumatism was an all engrossing subject to the | observed. . 
evening is soon passed.” afflicted Mr. Van Steen, and Kate disappeared a * Tam sorry, Kate, that Johnny Crowner is not 
* Yes; thatis what I was going tosay. Come moment after her aunt, alarmed at the pitiful , here (this Crowner was the rival of whom George 
, they are waiting for us.” whinings of Pink. ‘Thus concluded the first inter- , had spoken to his friend, as being his favored suitor 

* Let us go then,” said Frank, as one who would | view. for Katrina.) You might sing a ductt with him. 
gain courage from the firmness of his voice. CHAPTER ILL That would, perhaps, be most agreeable to Mr. 

They descended to the parlor, Irinay be conecived that the dinner so long  Uinton—his voice is so rich !” 

' Katrina was seated near her father, holding in) waited for, was rather a dull affuir: and it was ‘* And it accords so well with Katrina’s, malig- 
her hand a piece of sewing, upon which any body p rticularly so from the vexatious circumstances nantly” added Margarct. 
30 inclined, may believe she worked, and vice > which had attended its preparation. ‘The good * Ou some occasion I shall afford you an oppor- 
; versa. Her ear no doubt had been strained to Margarct had put in requisition all her skill to have » tunity of hearing them,” continued Mr. Van Steen, 
catch the first sound of approaching footsteps, and every thing particularly niece, and haying signally . with great earnestness. “ Bat I am in pain from 
her little heart each moment grew big with emotion. » failed in her humane intentions she felt most head to foot now,and must beg leave to retire. 
, Her recollection of Frank Hinton although some- . provokingly disappointed. Nothing suited her; But I pledge you to do what I have said,” he still 
what confused, had not eccased to occupy her > nothing was good. Her meat was burned, and , continued addressing himself to Frank. “ Aftera 
| thoughts ever since Mr. Kenning had made his, her biscuit, m= making which, she ordinarily ide of ten miles over roads so horribly bad as ours, 
demi-official proposal. Among all the beawr to. execiled, were spoiled also in consequence of too you must be half dead with fatigue. Pity they 
whom she had been introduced while y iting in | hot a fire. It was indeed an unh tpypry d ty for her. . were so shockingly bad! Good evening gentle. 
| I ——")}. sha had particularly rr narked his hand- \Iy. Van Steen w is ool ¢ Gcorgs silent, wna hrank tan.” 
: me fuee and grace ful form. low le r bosom awkward and embarrassed. The few agreed ible ss tying thus, Mr. Van Steen retire d without 
| heaved when she heard the door open. Indeed, | words he was prompted to address to Kate died | further ceremony, leaning upon Katrina. 
her emotion was so lively, and (as women often do) » upon his lips—so he was silent too. A quarter of an hour afterwards, a domestic 
7 she so endeavored to hide it, that she sat motionless jut’ Frank was poinfully embarrassed by the | entered with lights, and conducted the two friends 
like one breathlessly listening to something indis- — strange expression, with which he had eanght Kate > tea chamber for the accommodation of Frank, and 
tinct yet interesting; when George advancing © several times st Uthily regarding him. ‘The faet > whieh communicated with another for George. 
toward her, holding Frank by the hand, said > was, she had, without having a ve ry romantic turn * Well,” said the latter, “* what do you think of 
without being in the least disconeerted by the ery | of mind, formed avery charming idea of her suitor— — our day's doings.” 
of astonishinent, that escaped his friend Van Steen,» but alas! she found nothing in Aim that fulfilled “Oh! Lam perfeetly delighted! the country is 
upon seeing them enter: her charming conception. Tn yain she essayed to. beautiful; Mr. Van Steen is a model of goodness 

* Katrina TL have the honor of presenting to you | reconcile the idea, that the individual before her | and_ politeness ; Margaret is a Venus and Kate 
iny young friend Mr. Frank Hinton.” was the handsome and witty Frank Hinton. Still | a virtuoso—” 

Kate raised her eyes at the announcement and it could be no other than he, himself, so ske was “Ah! as to that, say nothing. The poor 
the reader must imagine her astonishment, upon , sadly disappoimted. little creature would have been dclighted to have 
beholding the strange figure presented to her as the After dinner George made the most incredible | shown you her skill, for on my word she is talented 
graceful Frank Hinton. Her eyes wandered from | florts to drive away the ill humor of all parties. You acted very wrong.” 
him to George and then to her father, when suddenly | We endeavored to make a song from Kate contri- “It is possible—but I felt cross—however, I 
the entire aspect of affairs were cha d. bute to his purpose. He had spoken of her sing- will mend matters to-morrow, before we go.” 

* Pink” upon beholding the extraordinary per- | ing, he said, to Mr. Hinton, whom he was sure it “* Go!” 

onage, upon whom he recognized the clothes ef | would quite charm. Unfortunately Frank was an ‘“ What in the world would I do here! Kate is 
his master, but who he well knew was not his | excellent musician, and detested nothing so much as a pretty good looking girl, though het hair toueli 
taster, became nota little indignant at the strang the drawling strains which are often inflicted upon a little too much upon the red, and her pretty face 
tacle, and sprang furiously fron under the this worldunderthe name of—music. Andaddedto lacks expression—and, more than all I have not, 
L 3 Sola of Mr. Van Steen. barkine with all his mieht. this. a conviction had almost tnpereeptibly, yet from appearances made a ¢ weplete conquest of 
t In vain the old farmer, impatient with the noise, | firmly, fastened itself upon his mind, thatthe Dutch — her heart. This day has been an unlucky one for 7 
9 3S endeavored to impose silences He flew around maiden’s knowledge of the concord of sweet sounds’ me. Drowned, starved, turned into a clown, J 
a ’ * 5 
‘2 2) ee . E SSA 
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bitte n, and * blown up"—I feel that I wade to be 


perfectly satisfied. Besides, I would not live a 
month in this great, gloomy, damp-wualled building. 
So my good George, a thousand thanks for your 


pains and kind attentions—but add to all that | 


morrow, as early as politeness will possibly admit.” 


* So be it,” then said George, somewhat vexed 
at this sudden resolution. 


“It shall be just as 
you wish. 


Good night.” 
* Good night.’ 

George went into his room and Frank went to 
bed with the sweet reflection that on the morrow he 
should leave the dreary “ building” as he called it. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Hinton opened his eyes, dazzled by the sun shin- 
ing through the thin muslin window curtains. 
storm ofthe evening had been succeeded by one of 


owe you, the favor of seeing that 1 depart early to. } 


RURAL 


* Well what 
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do you think of the prospect,” 


asked George, whom Frank's surprise had not } 


escaped. 


“It is magnificent—grand! Bat what sweet 
Village is that yonder?” 

That is Kinderhook. See, the little river 

' seems to come from under her “ seven hills.” 


It was cight o'clock in the morning when Frank | 


The | 


those magnificent mornings of autumn, which unite | 


the brillianey of summer, to the delightful temper- 
ature of spring. ‘The attention of Frank was first 
attracted by the extreme neatness of the apartment 
and its gothic furniture, which a century had 
respected, and to which a caprice of fashion had 
given all the charms of youth. His eyes next rested 
with still more pleasure upon his clothes, well dried 
and placed by his bed side upon the back of a chair. 
Somebody had profited by his late 


repaired the disorder of his dress. 


slumber and 
This attention, 
simple as it was, touched him asa thing quite 
unexpected. Tle rose, perfectly refreshed by his 
long sleep, his heart and senses charmed by the 
inward voluptuousness with which one is filled by 
the glories of a beautiful morning. 

He was about to descend when George entered 
with ‘ Ah, you are at last,” 
Morpheus ! every soul about the 

yourself has been up these two hours 
I have to take a 
turn in the will go over to 


precaution. 
“Why 


Save 


here 
said he. 
honse 
or more. been waiting for you 
garden. Come, we 
yonder woods where Van Steen is hunting a wood 
chuck which his dog startled up this morning.” 

* And his rheumatism.” 

* He has forgotten it. The 
has put 


believe I 


barometers rising 
But 
wood now. 
George opened the window and Frank was astonish- 
ed at beholding the seene spread out before him. 
Krom the garden immediately below thein, where 
the most beautiful flowers of 


brilliant 


hitn his feet 


see him in’ the 


upon again. sfop. | 


edge of the 


autumn displayed 


their and diversified colors, extended a 


broad rich valley, in the centre of which, elided a 
silvery sparkling stream. Groups of spreading 


hickory 


intervals over its 


oaks and solitary, slim poplars, with the 


and chesnut were seattered at 
surface, and threw long shadows upon the ground, 
making more decp the rich foliage, or darkening 
the ylittering waters. Eve ry here and there a 
eireline coluinn of smoke rose in the air from the 
hearth of the 


fragal yeoman, and the long, echoing 


blast of the breakfast horn summoned him home to 
p irtake of the hearty repast pre pared hy his wood 
wife. ‘The blue hills of 
to the 


awlul vrandeur. 


Berkshire 
west the Catskill 
To the 
a smmiing valley, decked in summer's bright hued 
flowers, duleet 


that dwelt ; 


bonnded the 
to the 


north stretehed 


east, While 


rose 


clouds in 


mingled with the 


thousand singing birds 


stram otoa 
amid its vroves 
and howers. lhe inipre sion inade upon the mind 
+ Of Frank as he gazed out upon the rich and glow- 
PT wig scenes#@was too brilliant forlan: ruage to express. 


] 
He was deliy ghted, enchanted with the seen 


Seo 
- s 


( 


But a propos I have spoken to Van Steen con- 


cerning your departure, though L felt very delicate, | 


for believe me, itis an ungrateful office to tell a 
father that your friend does not want his daughter. 
fortunately the old very 


weather had so far restored him, 


I found 
good humor: the 


gentleman im 


that he was able to walk out and enjoy the fresh- 
ness of the morning. 1 told him 


to visit an estate a few miles distant, but that you 
would not fail to retutn this way on your route to 
New-York. In I have 


precisely as you wish. In 


short, arranged matters 
with the old 
gentleman on the delicate subject of matrimony. 
he said he but that had 


marriage, and for his 


talking 


could not doubt you 


renounced all thoughts of 
part, he should look for another 

Now think of 
ably as possible the few hours we have yet to stay 


here, 


market for his 


daughter. only passing as agree- 


for surcly you cannot dream of going away 
before breakfast. 

Saying thus, George took Frank by the arm and 
let him into the garden where he did not cease to 
entertain him with descriptions of the beauties of 
Mr. Van Steen’s farm, pointing out the beauties 
ofthe various landscapes spread before him. 

There no need of culogiums to excite the 


unagination of Frank. All that he saw transported 


was 
hin; the seenes which lay before him was truly 
magnificent, clothed as it was in all the splendor 
of nature’s drapery, 
fruits, 
herds. 


with its trees loaded with 
and the pasturage covered with flocks and 
Sut above all, the that 


a sparkling gem 


sweet sun-shine 


enlivened every thing, and made 
ofevery raindrop. Frank walked along in silence, 
now and then expressing with wartith his surprise 
ich had appeared to 

hinaso dreary, now seemed an enchanted spot. 
George 


or admiration. ‘I'his place wl 


‘left hin to go and see to the preparations 


for their departure ; and Frank continued to walk 


slowly along motions. He 


his hew ¢ 


had 


Tt would be so agree able 


absorbed by 
that his 


speaking of his departure. 


reeretted friend been so hasty in 


to remain for a few days in this delightful spot. 
Katrina did 


well-educated girl, 


note: 


iter his mind: he saw im her 


only a ‘ather pretty, but alto- 
rcther instvnificant, ha fore whom he had cut 
a most ridiculous figure. Pe left her without the 
hide 


had behaved very 


least regret, nevertheless, he 
fact, that he 
litely, and he resolved, at least, to remain until he 


could make amends, 


could not from 


himself the lupo. 


These reflections brought him to the house. Ile 
advanced towards the window of the parlor which 
looked out upon the garden, when he heard WKatrina 


commence a prelude upon her piano, Soon hee 


voice mingled sweetly and melodiously with the 


music of the instrument. She was singing a song 


which began in a slow and a melancholy measure, 


but suddenly became sprightly and gay. 


Frank listened motionless with surprise. Pr 
ently there came a strain of inusic so replete with 
exquisite melody, so perfectly filled with all the 
sweetn Which dehehts the ear, that h could 


contain hiunself no longer, but 


window he exelaimed with enthu 


to the 


aT oie 
spritugan 


’ window casement, threw open the 


that you were ° 
obliged to your great regret, to depart this morning $ 


fever 


ee oe mf 


* Beautiful ! Katrina—that was en- 7 


“J - . hal 
chanting ! 


beautiful! 


She stopped, disconcerted by this rude interrup- 
tion, and rose blushing, when Frank seizing the 
window, and 
sprang into the room. ) 

* What is the matter, are you crazy! exclaimed 
at that instant 
seated at one end of the piano. 


George, whom Frank discovered 


*T did not know 
that musical enthusiasm would send aian through 
a window.” 

Frank did not listen, but had approached the 
fair singer and was entreating her to continue. ( 
But intimidated and confused by his praises, she ) 
resisted with an embarrassment which resembled 


emotion. Compliments passed around. Each in- 
vited the other to sing; at last the three amateurs 
mingled their voices together. ‘They were sympa. 


thetically affeeted—soon the power of the song 
was inanifest—each became transported. 

We will spare the reader the moral and physical 
reflections which we undoubted 


should have an 


right here to make, on the occult power of the 
that two hearts flutter with 
emofion, and even to fill them with vague thoughts 
This text 


besides, we could not, without falling short of the 


InUSiC, could make 


of love. is seldom made use of, and 


truth, analyze the sentiments of our personages 
unless we could by some unknown power, produce 
the same effect upon our own senses. 
Presently, another salute was heard from the same 
Van Steen, who had 


the vivilying effects of the music, 


window. It came from Mr. 
been charmed by 


and who stood in the pathway with a gun in his 


hand, and a game bag over his shoulders. “If 1 
were not ravenously hungry, IT would stop to 


compliment you,” said he, * but I will first satiate 


ny appetite.” They then proceeded to breakfast. 


Bach 


Soon 


The morning repast went off cheerfully. 
exerted himself to render it lively and gay. 
the greatest de ‘ree of hilar ity pervi ided the little 


assembly. Katrina, happy in’ finding in’ Frank 


the person she had previously painted to herself 
had, 


beauty, it was not 


d with her wit, (for wit she in the 


As to her 


striking, but. in 


conver- 
at first at all 


us it Was examined, it 


tion. 
a mcasure, 
SECM d 


to develop itself, and appeared to grow 


under your eyes. Frank now felt all its power. 
He ured her grace, and the angele sweetness 
of her features, in which was transfigured her 
soul. He could not conceive how he had been 
able to remain insensible to so many charms.— 
bintire ly absorbed, he sat by the side of Katrina, 
forgetting that he had renouneed her hand, and 


that in a few moments he was to leave her forever. 
But his dream was eruelly dissipated, when a 
table, he 
his horse to the 
at the sight, and east an inquiring 


but the 


inoment alter, having risen from the saw 


his servant attaching carnage. 
He grew pale 
look upon his friend; 
with Mr. Van 
and took no notice of him. 
however, by Ma 


cause, for Mr. 


latter was engaged 


Steen ina learned conversation, 
His anxiety was noticed 
reyaret and Katrina, 
Van Steen had not 


told them that Prank intended to depart. 


but they could 
not guess the 


It was 


therefore, a subject of great surprise to them when 


they saw Henry lead the horse and carriage before 
the doo 

* Are you going away exclaimed Watrina in 
a tone that announced more than Urprise. 

*“W liy Viss Van Steen,” answered Frank, , 


hesitatinely. “© Do hod—or rather Mr. Nenning 


NY 

2 
. . 
“eg neg 
ote 


thought it best to 








ie 
$ 
ve 
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Visit some land which we are about to pur- 
chase,” added Creorge, interrupting his discourse, 
‘This 


will take us some days, we hope then again to 


with Mr. Van Steen, to finish this sentence. 
visit our friends here at least.” 

* You?” 

* No, Miss Van Steen,” answered Frank, ‘ Mr. 
Kenning means myself. I go from here with a 
sentiment of regret which I cannot express. I 
have been so wellreceived here—I am so happy— 
it seems as if I were about to leave my own home.” 

The eyes of Mr. Van Steen, fixed during this 
time upon George, seemed to demand what all 
this meant; but the countenance of the latter re- 
mained unintelligible, not appearing even to per- 
ceive the agitation of Frank, or the emotion of 
Katrina, who with downcast eyes, blushed and 
turned pale alternately every moment. 

* Your departure is entirely unexpected,” said 
Margaret ; “ to-morrow is the birth-day of my 
brother : Thad counted on Mr. Hinton.” 

* Tlow,” exclaimed he, * is to-morrow the birth- 
day of your brother! We cannot go, Mr. Kenning, 
As to 
this 
moment LT put myself at the disposal of Miss 
Marg 


the festival. 


such conduet would be inpoliteness itself. 
my purchase, T renounce the plan.  Froin 
iret, in order to aid in’ the preparation for 
We will have a country ball; [ will 
take charge of the orchestra, and Mr. Kenning 
will assist me.” 

“ Henry !” exclaimed Frank, advancing towards 
the door, * unharness the horse, we are not going.” 

* But,” said Mr. Van Steen * you will not be the 
sole muster of the ceremonies: | wrote this morn- 
ing to Mr. Crowner, as George perhaps has told 
you, and my invitation is couched in terms that 
will bring him very soon.” 


" . ‘ ’ 
The name of Crowner produce d upon i ink 


this time a feeling of more than simple rivalry. 
Ie saw that all was lost—that Mr. Van Steen 
had been offended and reealled Crowner to make 


him the husband of Watrina. Diimediately he 


re sol ve d wh it to do. I! 4 ad { ck dl toco ne di 


to the point, and in this he was encouraged by a 


wn Katrina who se v 
“ My dear sir,” said he to Mr. 


undoubtedly appeared ye 


look ft 
conduct ha 

I cam 
had awoke from a dream. 


is all ean say. Yo 


] 
! 


ry strange to 


you. wot account for it—it seems asif I 


I was a fool, and that 
iknow the hopes which I 
entertain, and to which [T now feel the happiness of 


my life is attached. Be pl ised to forget what 


has passed look at nothing but my love for your 


daughter, and think of nothing but y o th to 
make her happy a 

** It is too late,” re pond d the old gentle it, 
“Mr. Crowner will arrive in a few moments, 
perhaps, and you cannot think that T have in- 
vited him here to be your groo isiman.” 

At this moment the door bell rung. Frank 
trembled —George ran to th ndow. 

“It is he,” said Margaret. But this was a 
mistake, for it prov dto be a domestic, who wa 
scen immediately after to cro til yard. How- 
ever, this accident trival as if w had a reat 

Wucuce m brin ur th s Ww to Ka 
trina hearing the ring of the bell. thoueht she already 

Mr. Crowner, who, lithert d rent to her, 
had now beeome hateful And tl eted upon 
i so violently, that sh nk back into a chau 
fo th reat fright of M et, and the yp t 
istonisiiument f Mr. Van St , Who by this dis- 
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As to Frank, he entirely forgot himself. Certain 
of being loved, he approached Katrina, and seizing 
her hand with transport, turned and begged Mar- 
garet and George to intercede for him. 

* You plainly see,” said he to Mr. Van Steen, 
Mr. Crowner. 


“that she does not love The very 


fear of his presence has caused the agitation you 
sce produced upon her. Can your sacrifice her— 
your beloved daughter, whose happiness is your 


And you, my 
dear Katrina—will you not ask your father—” 


own? No—you surely cannot. 
‘© T forbid her,” said Mr. Van Steen in a tone of 
authority, which imposed silence upon the im- 
petuosity of Frank. “ I know what is right. It 
is not in exciting her to disobey me, that you will 
change my resolution.” 
“If you please,” said George, who until that 


moment had been a silent spectator, ‘* let us see 


if there is no way to come to an understanding. | 


You sce that your daughter and my friend love each 
other, and that they are in every way fitted to 
enjoy life together. Katrina is charming, and 
Frank, excepting a little fickleness of the imagi- 
nation, of which he is not always the master, is a 
very fine young man, and lacks nothing but 
experience. Ido not see therefore what there is 
objectionable to their union !” 

** You do not sce?” replied Mr. Van Steen with 
anger. Have you lost your senses too? What 
would I do with Mr. Crowner?” 

* Indeed I perceive he might cause you grea 
embarrassment ; but suppose he does not come ?” 

* But he will come—my letter—” 

“* What if your letter was in my pocket?” 

Frank gave an involuntary exclamation. Ka- 
trina rose quickly—Margaret opened her mouth 
and raised her arms, while Mr. Van Steen remained 


motionless, as if reoted to his chair; and it was 
not without much trouble that George could make 
letter from 


the hands of a servant who was about to carry it 


him understand that he had taken his 


to Mr. Crowner, proposing to retard it a few hours, 


yy rsuaded from the volatility of the character of 


“rank, that it would by this time become useless. 


* x « * . * * 


The evening of that happy day, Frank, intoxi- 


‘ated with JOY; thanked George for the service he 
it was to 
“it is 


strange,” said he, “* what a change has come over 


had rendered him: for he saw well that 
him that he owed the hand of Katrina. 


the spit 


it of my dream since yesterday. Eve ry 

thing seems to have assumed a different aspect ; all 

around me speaks of h ippiness, when ve ste rday I 

was so sad and ill-natured—it is because yesterday 
’ 


I was indifferent, to-day L love.’ 


‘* No—but because yesterday it RatveD, and to- 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THAT CURLOUS OLD GENTLEMAN. 
There is an eentleman, an old 


eentleman too, residing not more than twenty miles 


old eccentric 


from this section of Columbia County, about whom 


I have been thinking to write, for some tune ; and 


as there are some curious traits in his character, 
which, as a natural consequence, leads him into 

nue unusual. and eccentric conduct, I think a 
brie otice of him, will not! entirely uninteresting 
tu your readers. 


| } 


W ashington Iry inne , has immortalized an Tchabod 


Crane: Dickens has written into the living world an 


ae 
id 

a ; 
Oliver Twist, and hundreds of others, have brought 


into being creatures of their own imagination, who 


have made their debut upon the stage of human 
life, with all the paraphernalia of reality—passed 
through a sublunary existence, subjected to the ills, 
and experiencing the pleasures of a real being, and 
gone down to the tomb with a record of their deeds, 
spread upon the world of /etiers. But the character 
which I am introducing to your notice, is a real 
being: no creature of a brilliant, and prolific imagi- 
nation, “made out of whole cloth,” or perhaps paper, 
but one of a tangible existence—a_ well-propor- 
tioned, well-dressed, fine-appearing old gentleman. 

Now this curious old gentleman, has not attracted 
half the attention in the world, that one would think 
his ** Opp” character was calculated to produce. 
He has been seen in almost every part of the United 
States; yes, he has even been seen in Europe, but 
whenever he has attracted attention, so as to cause 
a public notice, he has been visiting the offices of 
newspapers, and periodicals. What is very re- 
markable about these notices is, that they invariably 
speak well of the old gentleman. Now it seldom 
happens, that any individual however perfect, es- 
capes censure, when he so far attracts the attention 
of the public, as to cause his name, and character, 
to be put in print ; but strange to say I have before 
me, public notices of his occasional appearance, in 
different parts of the Union, for more than twenty 
years, in papers, scattered from Maine to Georgia, 
and from the Atlantic shores, to the Mississippi, 
and in not one single one, is he spoken of, in any 
other terms than those of the highest commendation, 
He is 


called an “old gentleman,” because it is said, from 


‘This is certainly, an anomaly in character. 


incontrovertible authority, that among all that were 
upon the stage of life, when he was born, or about 
that time, not one remains—they have gone th 
way of all the earth, and are now classed among 
the things that were. Many too, that were much 
younger, have died a natural death, but still the 
old man survives. [lis character is well known— 
his veracity is unimpeachable, and he tells 
He 


have a presentiment, that he shall live much longer. 


me with 
his own mouth, that this is a fact. seems to 
Ile looks abroad upon the wreck of life around him, 
beholds the grass covered graves of his compecrs ; 
and as he surve ys, these traces of desolation and 
death, with philosopher-like composure, and with 
a conviction that he deserres to live longer, confi- 
cently asserts  Pshall not die yet!" and goes on 
about his ordinary business. 


Now it would be curious indecd, to know how 
this old gentleman discovered the fact, that he was 
the oldest in the United States. Tle has never told 
me this, although I have conversed 


. and I 


h is evyvcr told any one else. 


with him fre. 
that he 
But the fact, that he 


quently about his age don’t know 


did discover it, he asserts, and publishes it to the 
fact that 


assertion in this respect, is not contradicted by an 


world. He vives his * and the his 


ace 


one in the whole Union, is very good eviden 


the old gentleman is correct. His acknowledged 


character for truth and veracity. gives him great 


credenee, where he ts known, I have so much 


confidence in him, that TD we tuke his word for it, 
without inve Stigvation, nd be almost re addy toswear 
to it, if it was nee Vv. It is well known at any 
rate, that sometha more than a year since, he 
started upon an ¢ ploring expedition for th spur 
pose through the Unite Stutes nd with host 
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What is certainly known of the old gentleman, 
is derived from an acquaintance of a little more 
than twenty years. 
himself, nor of anything with which he was con. 
nected, in any wise, previous to that period, except 


the simple fact in relation to hisage. Although the 


oldest in the United States, twenty years only of 


his history is known to the world. ‘Talk with him 
upon any subject prior to that time, and his mouth 
is effectually sealed —curtail the limits of your con- 
versation, to the twenty years in which he has been 
known, and the fountain of his soul is opened, pour- 
ing forth its richest strains of amusement, and in. 
struction. His early history, must therefore be 
entirely a subject of speculation. Perhaps he is an 
exotic, planted as were our fathers “* by oppression 
and nourished by neglect” —perhaps our countryman 
by birth, ashe is in feeling, or may be he can trace 
his origin in some royal line of ancestry, in the 
Powers and Dignitaries of the Old World, where, 
having been nuurished in the halls of affluence, and 
luxury, he left them with disgust, to enlarge in the 
practical purposes, and business of life; but what is 
more probable, perhaps he is one of humble birth, 


who, by a modest and unassuming retirement, pre- 


pared in some secret, sacred “ Rural Repository” 


of genius, for a great purpose, and when “ fairly 
ready” launched forth into the visible world, for the 
accomplishment of his preconcerted design. 

When I first became acquainted with this old 
gentleman it was about twenty years ago, this 
month. I was safely ensconced in my study, one 
cold, blustering, dreary afternoon in December, 


comfortably seated in my arm chair, drawn near 


the window, so that I hada full prospect of the | 


desolation that seemed to have befallen the world. 
‘ry’ ° a less ave } . rT se 5 
The snow was flying, driven by a piercing “ nor- 
wester ;” and the roads were effectually blockaded, 
so as to prevent a team from passing. Contem.- 
plating the scene, | became chilled by my thoughts 
and exchanging my position for one nearer thi fire, 
exclaimed, “ How I pity any one who is obliged to 
ve out to day !” iad been in this position but a few 
I ttoday!” Ihad| t] tion but a fey 
moments, when a loud rap at the door was heard. 
I hastened, supposing some one to be there in a freez- 


ing condition. On opening the door I found that my 


residk nce 


nearest neighbor, had conducted to my 
I took himin, 


and he took a seat with me by the fire, and after some 


one directed to me for some purpose. 


ran to discourse about 
He sketched 


with his pencil on a blank sheet, lying upon the 


a certain place which he had visitegl. 


table, its situation and appearance, and gave som« 
historical relations connected with it, that I knew 


nothing of, although the place was quite familiar to 


me. I thought] discovered from this, that he had 
. . . - ° , 

within himself a fund of useful knowledg I feit 

pleased with the conversation ; and look, thought I, 


how accurate his sketch! I knew it was so—* tr 
to nature” and art, for I had seen the scene ry, and 
recognized most of the buildings he had pictured. 
at the 


, he enchained my atten. 


I encouraged the conversation, and 


next 
bound, leaving this subject 
tion fora half hour, in the relation of 


anew and 


strange story. At one time, he made me laugh till 
my sides were actuaily sore, and the next moment, 
weep until my very head became a fountain of tears. 
He turned from this, and taught me a moral lesson, 


calculated to elevate man, in the scale of moral and 


intellectual being, and lead him to the investigation 
of the true purposes of life. After this, he talked 
upon Miscellancous s iby cts o1 1 interest, and 
when I had supposed that there was nothing mor 
. 


rea . 


You never find him talking of 
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that could be said, he touched his harp, awakened | 
the “* Muses,” and showing himself a “ Bard,” dis- 

coursed the sweetest and most sublime Poetry.— 

Ilis story was told, his errand (for this was all he 

made known) was accomplished, and I was obliged 

toleave him. Lassure you, I did so reluctantly. I 
had forgotton the inclemency of the weather, in the 
thread of interest he had spun, and so completely 
lost was I, in the contemplation of what he had 
said, that I entirely neglected the usual etiquette, 
of asking him to “ call again.” After reflecting 
upon my remissness—how dumb, and impolite I 
had been, I resolyed to make amends, if possible ; 
and drawing near my desk, sat down and wrote an 
apology for my conduct, regretting that I had not 
made his acquaintance before, and had been so 


impolite on our first interview. I then asked him to 


* call again” and “ as your company is so agreea- 
ble, and profitable my dear friend, enclosed is one 
dollar, to bear your expenses hither.” L was not 
a little anxious, to know what he would say, in 
answer to my letter, but not a word did I hear, till 
just one fortnight from the time he called at first, he 


He 


seemed to be the same in manner and form, and 


came again, and right glad was I to see him. 


discoursed after the same manner as at first, but 
with more interest. Ile appeared to talk the same 


length of time upon the same gencral classes of 


‘ subjects, but what he said was entirely new. I 


listened to his descriptions of place, his story, his 
miscellany, his moral teachings, his anecdotes and 
He told 


addition to this, who was married, and who was 


his poetry, with much interest. me in 
dead, in a large tract of country around, acknow- 
ledged the receipt of my letter, very briefly and then 
said he “* I am don I did not forget this time to 
ask him to call again. 

And now for more than twenty years, this faithful 
visitor has called upon me, at least once a fortnight, 
during this whole time. Rain or shine, storm or 
calin, and amidst the revulsions, and excitements, 
and revolutions, which have agitated the world, he 
nas pursued the “even tenor of his ways,” making 
his semi-monthly visits, as regular as clock work ; 
and now how rejoiced [ am to see him, and how 
reluctantly T leave his society! I now meet him, 
three miles from home, and take him with me, and 
by this means ¢ njoy the benefits of some conversa- 


road, 


tion with him on the 

The general appearance of the old gentleman, is 
first 
quainted with him, I think he tmproves in his con- 
There 


is something very * edd” about his dress, and this 


much better now, than when I became ac- 


versations, as he certainly does in his dress. 


is, the remarkable fact, that no person ever saw 


Lint wear more than one style ina year. He gets 


up a suit that pleases himself, without regard to 


fashion and pulting it on, wears it one year contin. 
ually. The oO} 


intolerable 


’ BS at 
ypressive heat of mid-summer, or tin 


almost cold of mid-winter, finds him 


appearing inthe same costume. After the year has 
expired, he lays this aside, for a new one, and this 
he wears foranother whole year as heretofore. Thus, 
for more than twenty years, I confidently assert, 
that no man has seen him wear an article of dress, 
that he had not on, at its commencement. 

There is 
pe rambulations of this old gentleman, which would 
It 
erted a few wecks since, that upon a cer- 


1, he was seen below Poughkeeps ’ 


mething very mysterious about the 


lead one to suppose that he was super-human. 
was i 
tain day, na 
Itudson River, and was observed 


passing down the 


in conversation with several on board 


individuals 


the boat, in which he was a passenger. It is also 


said, that on the very same day and about the 


| same time of day, he was seen travelling beyond 


Springfield, on the Boston and Albany Rail-Road, 
toward the east. J have before me also, a paper 
printed in South Carolina, and one printed in the 
state of Maine, both of which speak of having 
been visited by hin, and that too, on the same day ! 
Now all these notices of his *t whereabouts,” are 
from gentlemen of unimpeachable veracity, and 
whose statement must be credited. TI aim fully eon. 
vineed, that all speak the trath, and am = conse- 
quently bound to believe, that my curious old 
friend has the power, or rather the attribute of 
omnipresence, 

I said before that he has a presentiment, that he 
Whether 


had a special revelation, in which his earthly 


shall live many years longer. he has 
probation is fixed, or whether he is an accomplice 
of Hague, the Philadelphia Astrologer, IT know not ; 
but 1 really believe, that he bids fair for a long 
life yet. Itis a common remark, among all that 
are acquainted with him, that he looks younger, as 


He has passed that period of life, 


he grows older. 
when most men decline in intellect, and physical 
energy, yet the activity of his mind, and_ his 
conversational powers, sccm not to be impaired, 
but on the contrary are continually enlivening. 

Now I am not the only one, that this old gentle. 
man has called upon so long and so regularly: 
thousands of others can truly tell of as frequent and 
regular visits made at their residence, and this 
establishes his ommipres nee be yond a doubt! 

From this relation of his lustory, and character, 
don't you think withine, Mr. Editor, that he ts 
I almost 


write a book, in which le 


truly a curious old gentleman! wonder 
that some one does not 


shall be the 


sure that it would be sought after cage rly, and its 


most prominent character; I am 


! 


contents as eagerly devoured. T understand that 


some one, has suggested this to the old gentleman, 
but he discountenances the undertaking. 
that he 


“minute” of all his conversation and has done so, 


Ile says 


“takes notes by the way’—makes a 


for more than twenty years—that every thing of 
his 


during one year, from a certain period, he records, 


importance, Which comes under observation, 


and laying it aside as materials for 
These 
he shall leave behind for posterity, when he shall 
It will thus be 


one volume ’ 


commienees a new one. volumes he says, 


be no more. geen, that his hiog- 
raphy already constitutes more than tw nty vol. 
umes, and if he should live as long as he now 
has the his life 
constitute quite a library. Whata 

past, W ill be here present d to the world! 
1 


prospect of living, alone, will 


record of the 


Dear reader, would you have one of the most 
agrecable companions in the world—one with whom 
you could find amusement under every moed of 
mind, and one, who from his long experience, 


would be capable of giving you the most invaluable 
instructions—would you direct your children, your 
neiwhbors, and your friends, to an associate in whose 

the moral and social qualities of the soul 
chastened 


heart 


society 
he 
. of the 


can and refined, and the finest sensi- 


Dilitue and brouvht into 


i ive 


for hin 


awakened, 
activity, seck out the subject of my story! 
™ If 


That curious old gentle 


you seen lim ** your way not, send 


th very fir t opportunity. 


man is none other than the “ Rurant Rerosrrory,” 


published at Iludson, Columbia Co. N. Y.—Don't 
forget to se nd the dollar, to bear his « xpenses 4 
Ghent, N. Y. Dec. 14, 1844. Mio. 
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BEILBY PORTEUS., 


Beimsy Porrevs, an eminent prelate, was born, 


in 1731, at York, and entered as a sizer at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where he obtained a_ fellow- 


ship. After having been chaplain to Archbishop 


Secker, he was successively, rector of Hunton, 


prebendary of Peterborough, rector of Lambeth, 


king’s chaplain, and master of St. Cross Hospital, } 


near Winchester. In 1776, through the queen's 
influence, he obtained the bishopric of Chester, 
whence, in 1787, he was translated tothat of London. 
He died in 1808. 

a Life of Secker; 
Death. 


Among his works are, Sermons ; 


and a Seatonian prize poem on 
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THE YANKEE. 

*“T caLcunate | can’t drive a trade with you to 
day,” said a true specimen of the Yankee pedler as 
he stopped at the door of a merchant in Main 
strect. 

* T calculate you calculate about right, for you 
cannot,” was the sneering reply. 

* Wal, [ guess yod netdn't get huffy about it. 


Now here’s a dozen real genuine razor strops,+ 


worth two dollars and a half—you may have ’em 
for two dollars.” 
“T tell you IT don’t want any of your trash; so 


you had better be 


going.” 
“ Wal, now I declare, Vl bet five dollars if you 
inake me an offer for them are strops we'll have a 


! 


trade yet.” 


* Done,” replied the merchant placing the money 
in the hands ofa by stander. ‘The merchant offered 
him apicayune for the strops. 

“They're yourn,” said the yankee, as he quictly 
fob’d the “* Bat” added 


apparent honesty, “ [ caleulate a joke is a joke, 


stakes. he with great 
and if you don’t want them strops, Ill take them 
back.” 

The merchant's countenance brightened. 

* You're not so bad achap afterall; here are 
your strops, wrive me the money.” 

“There it is,” 


the strops, and passé dover the picayune. 


said the Yankee, as he received 
* A trade 
is a trade, and now you are wide awake in airnest; 
I guess the next tine you trade with that are pic, 
you'll do a little better than to buy razor strops.” 
And away walked the pedtar with his strops 
and his wager, amid the shouts of the laughing 
crowd.—St. Louis Ariel. 
a) 6 — -* 


LEGAL ABSURDITIES. 


Mason Noan thus * shows up” the absurdity of 


soine of our legal technicalities : 
language of the 


<-letters Vanda- 


Why cannot we simplify. the 
» land—why not banish its old blac! 
i" : 

] ' «& Sir T vire you this orange,” and I do 


SS j 





RUR 


AL REPOSITORY 
vive it—should not that declaration and transfer be 
deemed an absolute conveyance, 


perfectly legal it must run thus :— 
“IT give you all and singular my estate and 


interest, right, title and claim, and advantage of and 
in that orange, rind, skin, juice, pulp, pips, and all 


right and advantage therein, with full power to bite, 
cut, suck, or otherwise eat the same, or give the 
same away, as fully and effectually as I said A. B. 


am now entitled to bite, suck or cat the same orange, | 


} or give the same away, with or without its rind, 


skin, juice, pulp and pips, anything heretofore or 


hereinafter, or in other deed or deeds, instrument 


or instruments, of whatever nature or kind soever, 
to the contrary in any wise not withstanding—with 
much more of the same effect.” 

EO) @ Cato 
GRAMMATICAL. 


Sammy,” said a father to his son who was just 





studying English grammar, “ our cat caught a rat 
—in which ease is the noun eat inthis sentence?” 

“The nominative,” replied Sammy. 

* Very good—very good, indeed—but the rat— 
is the rat in the nominative, case too?” 

“Why, no, sir,” hesitated Sammy, “ the rat, sir, 
is in—is—yes, sir, the rat is in”—— 

“What?” 

“ Why, sir, he’s in a very bad case, indeed, sir!” 

“You're a smart boy, Sammy, you are—you may 
co down to the head.” 

—— $ C—so — 

amity Connecrion.—A negro passing along 
Fleet street, was astonished at hearing a voice call 
out—* How d’ye do, massa Mungo; how d’ye do, 
Snowball ?” and on looking up, observed it proceed- 
ed from a gilt cage. “ Aha! massa Parrot,” said 
blackee, you great man here ; you lib in gold house 
now, but me know your fudder very well, he lib in 


bush.” 


> a 


+> “7 - 
Sranfer.—* My 


been talking about you again! 


29 § Oo 
dear friend, that woman has 
She has been tell- 
Why she 
railed away at you for an hour!” “And 
all, did sa Yu - Well, 


this, just bear in mind that it takes two to make a 


ing the awfullest lies you ever heard. 
you 
alter 


heard it you ? 


’ slander: one to tell it, and one to listen to it.” 


——- 4D © Cee 
“ Fatruer, what do printers live on?” 
* Why, child?” 
* You said you had not paid him for two or 
three years, and yet you have his paper every week !” 
* "Take the child out of the room, what does he 


know about right and wrong ? 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1845. 


RAIN AND SUN-SIIINE. 


Tuere is often a melancholly ple 
memorials left of departed genius; this we ¢ 
of one we have often mentioned, and 


on Inspecting the Mss 
. ‘ 1 
rone of our me valu 


i living 
allude tothe late C. H 


life’s ear Dylon, ptist 


d contr 
Bartlett, who suddenly was t off i 
when the blossom wa 


h we our thought swe looked 


Yet to make it 


) repel force by 





ee 
79 


> of the story in question! but we will say, that if you once 


make a beginning tewards reading it, you will insensibly be 

led along in the easy winning style of its author, until you will 
find yourself involved in its ** Sun-shine,” at its conclusion. 

— = 6 Ga 

THE ANTI-RENTERS, &c. 

Tue days of chivalry have returned amo: 

Wi nre 


pistols, ct 





gst us—allare now 
full of deeds of war and daring. surrounded asin a 
nnon, colonels, ect. 
The 


Anti-Renters of Columbia Couuty bave arisen in their strength 


fortress with soldiers, swords, 


‘hese in ol udson have become the order of the day. 
Tl ld Hud } I tl ] f the day 


and refused to pay the Rents. ‘They declare the Sheriff shall 
not do his duty, and they have even seized upon and burnt his 


papers, while he was on the way to distrain property, &c. but 


\ our citizens appear to be resolute and firm, in supporting the 


in short they have armed themselves to 
defend the Jail 


which they have 


law ofthe land; 


force, and to from being 


assaulted, by the Anti-renters, threatened to 


> do, in consequence of the detention of “ Big and Little Thun 


der, (two of their Chiefs,) who have been taken prisoners by 
the Sheriff, and are now in close coufinement awaiting trial. 
‘The Mayor has issued a Proclamation. Such is the condition 
of affairs amongst us at present, and it appears, by many 
demonstrations, to be rather alarming. So far not much has 


been done, but to examine and secure some of the, so called, 


Indians. 
— 33552) @ Go 
THE CULTIVATOR. 
Tue Cultivator, Vol. 2nd, for 1845, has just commenced 
We think it is by fur 
Its pages are tilled 


with the year; a good time to subscribe, 
the best Agricultural Paper, in the state. 
with useful and interesting matter and it is illustrated with a 


number of engravings of Agricultural [mpliments, Domestic 


Animals, &e It is neatly printed and done up in a good form 
for binding, which must make the Cultivatora welcome guest 


with every farmer. Each number of the Cultivator contains 


32 large octavo pug and is publi hed at the low price of 


1,00, a year. Address, Lurner Tucker, Albany, N. Y. 
Persons wishing to subscribe may do so by applying to the Post 


Ollice in this city, or any Post Master in their vicinity. By the 


an exchange would be quite acceptable. 


23220 @ Ga 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


way Mr. Tucker 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
am nt oj postage pac, 
G. A. S. Jaffrey, N. I 81,62; C. W. H. Freetown, Ms. 


=1.00 LL. M. Yorkshire, N.Y. 81.00; P M. North Jrooktield, 
N.Y. 83.00; P.M. North Haverhill, N. H. 85,00; J. 5. Red 
Hlook, N. Y. S100; 8. D. A. Andover, Ms. 81,00; Tl. DD. B. 





Jamestown, N. Y. S100: R. HLS. Rhinebeck, N. Y. 81,00 
Pr. W. J. Chatham 4 Corners, N. Y. 1,00; G.I. PL pper 
Red Hook, N.Y. $1.00; H. BF. Ogdensburgh, N. Y. 81,00 
kK. J. W. Remington, N. Y. 83,00; Miss C. C. M. Camden, 
N.Y. 81.00; &. M.C. South Westerloo, N.Y. 81.00; G.O.H, 
Clintonville, N. Y. S100; O. W. A. Randolph, Vt. $1,00; 
J.C. Gritlin’s Mills, N.Y. $1.00; H.8.U. Harleamville, N.Y 
&).00. S.8. VW. Fault N.Y. 85.00: ‘T. S. HL. Granville, Vt. 
£1.00: P Rhi beck, N.Y. &3.00; J. 1. C. Forestburgh, 
for Vol, Jt =1,00; P.M. Movrisvi N. ¥. 83.00. 


, BOUND tm, 
‘ : , c= 
Int P ‘ he kth ult. by the Rev. E. Crawford, Mr. 
Jer inh Cole, to Miss Julia Parmenter, all of this city, 
() he Jl ult. bw the Rev. E. Crawford, Mr. Alexander 
il to Miss Flizabeth Sherman, all of this city. 
On the leth ult. by the Rev. Mr. Dubots, Mr. Henry Rock 


efeller,to Miss Lydia Ann Myers, all of Claverack. 


On the evening of the 25th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. 
dan » Boyer, of Gree port, to M bran Kisselbrick, of this 
city 

Ourt ks to the above happy couple, for their kind remem 
br ce of us 

At Albany the 24th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Fisher, T. 8 
Gillet, forme of Catskill, to Harriet A. duughter of Alonzo 
Cr y, of Albany. 

On the 20th ult. by the Rev. Loyal B. Andrus, Mr. Lorenzo 
r. VV ito Miss Fidelin Riehmond, both of Claverack 

InG ‘ ithe I2th ult. bw the Rev. J. D. Fonda, Mr 
Wi iH. Rivers to Miss Catherine M. Melius 

‘il ont 4th ult. by the same, Mr. Alexander 
Du veh, to Miss Polly PI 

In N \ on Wednesday evening, Dee. 11, by the Re 
(. P. Bush, Mr.G. FP. Hant M.D.toM I ( ina 

roftJ C'ke ad, I t New-Y 
“a LOOSED ; ™ 
~ Cv 

I i y « ' ( Salpaugh, in her 31 

On? “ 1! Purd d Hester Lou 

, \ 1h ult. Caroline EBlizabe 

\ il t dk lormeriy oft 

1 “ - \. dau t of Swd 

i ‘, ; 
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Forthe Rural Repository. 
WINTER. 
An, ha! old winter, thou art come at last, - 
[hear thy wild voice in the swelling blast, 
Which is rushing by as on angry wing, 


Spreading fear, and death, o’er every thing. 


And see, like a shroud the fleeey snow 
Lies on mountain high, and in valley low, 
Nature ceases to breathe, and congeals in fear, 


At the sound of thy voice so rude, and drear. 


On! sad, that the beautiful things of earth, 
Must die, in the hour which gives thee birth, 
That flowers are scentless, their fragrance fled 


Inthe moment they feel thine icy tread. 


Poetry. 


All things are thy subjects, the waves which leap 


In their summer course, are now sunk m sk ep, 
We listen in vain for their gladsome bound, 


They have felt thy breath, and they 


pad 


And yet, there are some who love thee stern king, 
Butoh! give to me, the warm breath of spring, 
When Earth is loosed from thine iev chain, 
And fair nature is free to live again. 

December, 1844. 


— ASD © Coto 





For the Rural Repository. 
A SICK-DAY DREAM. 
BY ARTHUR DE VERE. 
Ir was a quiet after-noon, 

I dreamed a pleasant dream ; 
Methonght my ransomed spirit, free, 
Was soaring through immensity, 

And upward, mounting joyously 


© glorious did it seem! 


And bands of holy angels sent 
Did bear me company, 
Arrayed in robes of spotless white, 


With crowns of gold all dazzling bright, 


‘ 
More gorgeous than the golden light 
Which floods the morning sky. 
Onward and upward, high we rose, 
A day seemed but an hour, 
And mighty planets passed we by, 
And comets sailing through th kv, 
Emblems of God's dread majesty 
His wisdom, might and power. 
Still onward, upward high we sped, 
) 


Untiring in our flight, 
When, lo! unto iv longing eves 
1 


App ared the gutes of Paradise, 


Composed of pearls of wondrous size 
Enrapt'ring to the sight. 

And strains of far off music came, 
Gentle as z phy rs click 

Melodious 


music, soft and low, 


peneeful flow, 


So like a river's 
Like, streamlets murmuring as they co 


‘To swell the river's tide 


And puissing 


through the pe irly gutes 
Foreve ropened wide, 
Then, sung the bright angelic throng, 


And ‘twas the burthen of their song, 


* Honorand praise to Him belong 


Who once for sinners died.” 


And an innumerable host, 
That stood around the throne, 
The faithful “ doers of the word 
Joined in the theme with sweet accord, 
stn] 


ilvation to our sovreign Lord 


Who claims us 


for his own.’ 


give no sound. 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


; Clothed me in linen raiment fair, 
; Gave me a jeweled crown to wear, , 
A palm-branch in my hand to bear 
Anemblem of the free, 
In company with saints T walked 
The city’s golden strect, 
The new Jerusalem foretold : 
And seers and holy men of old 
Did wondrous things to me unfold, 
Which tongue cannot repeat. 
And oft the shining, heavenly choirs : 
With raptures would exeluim, 
(What sweet emotions thrilled my breast ' 
“Hail, happy mansions! here the blest 
From all their earthly labors rest, 
, Praise God with loud acelaim! : 
“O matchless grave! O love divine ; 
That Christ should condescend 
; To leave such glorious realms on high, 
; To dwell on earth, to suffer, die, 
, And inthe cold dark tomb to le, 
Become the sinners friend.” 
Enough; “twas but a pleasant dream, 
2 \ precious boon from heaven 
; And, oO muy God grant this request, 
; When laden down with years, oppressed, 
: I may enter into his rest 
? My many sinus forgiven, 
; Cassville, Nov. Waa. 
—— 2? © to 
For the Rural Repository. 
LOVE AND THE ROSE BUD. 
BY Miss Cc. W. BARBER. 
) Love took the form of a fine young bean, 
With a bosom as white as drifted snow, 
And strayed thro’ a garden, ve heard say 
"To taste the breeze, and beguile the day; 
When he founda rose bud gemed with dew 
; Which snug in a corner nicely grew. 
He paused and drew off his scented glove, 
"Tis the fairest thing I've found,” said Love, 
; “ What a modest blush o'er its face ts spread, 
And it hangs witha grace all its own, its head; 
I've a mind to wear it upon my breast, 
, "Twill deck right well my embroidered veat.’? 
He reached forth his hand, e’en while he spoke 
: And twisted the stalk until it broke, 
When a thorn pierced his hand, which grew beside 
The delicate bud—* oh dear!" he cried, 
: * Whoever would think so fair a thing, 
Could hide ‘mid its leaves a eruel sting 7” 
‘Pm anemblem of you Sir,” said the flower, 
* Your shafts have ever a sti ging power, 
And yet vou dally with trusting heart 
Yen pierce them through with your poisonous dart 
Oh beware! beware Sir! and from this hour, 
Heed the warning voice of a simple flower.” 
Heath, Mass. Dec. 7, VR4A, 
—+=D 6 OS 
Forthe Rural Repository. 
SFONG—ELLEN MORRISON, 
Q BY WILLIAM RUSSEL, JR. 
; * Into my heart a careless look 
> Flashed from thy gentle eyes.”— Bulwer, 
Farry Ellen Morrison! I've roamed in many a clime, 
Where balmy flow’rs were blossoming, in Summer's genth 
time 
Where beauty with her magic smile, easts o'er the heart a spell 
§ Which though we wish it oftunbound, cannot be broken well. 


Gentle Ellen Morrison, tho’ many a smile I've met, 
Their sweetness and their sun-light have ever been forgot, 
Until in silent rapture, on thee I mutely enzed 


Oh! thy gentle look unmeaning, will never be erased 


ri 1. 


brightest Ellen Morrison, my heart. of hearts is thine 
They tell of Arno’s beauties and too of maids of Rhine 
Of Guadalquiver’s minstrels 


But gentle Ellen Morrison, ah! non 


of Nerxe’s daughters fair, 


like thee are there. 


\ 
Like ocenn is thy dark eye, when night hath drawn its veil 


With all it igi’ motion, when gleams the star-light pale 

Tl lo ofthy raven hair, like clouds flitthro’ my dreat 

hy et Ellen Mor 1, UL ul t Il wlens 
Usweg Vv. ¥. 1844 


For the 
STANZAS, 
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I’ve seen the early flower decay, 
> warm sun had kissed its breast, 
In mournful beauty fade away 

In midst of beauty, sink in death ; 
While gentle winds 


\ requimn to its calm repose, 


th Intste rose 


I've seen the tender bud unfold 


Its opent elories to the sun, 





Ere vet its beauty to behold 


The spoiler eame—the flower was gone 


The wintry wind had borne away 
ching flower 


j to mute decay. 


I’ve seen the young and cherished fade 


In childhood’s gay and happy hour, 


The flush of health too 
Before the hand of Death's 


soon deeayed 
steru power 
Thus many a fragile fading lower 


Jlas felt the stroke of God's own power 

Ah! changeful are the things of earth 
That blos 

Time keeps his ever censles 
As dowh life’ 

And life like Autumn's lens 


mn here below, 


strenin we go; 
s full fast 
ut lust and bro light i 


In44. BH. 


Death cou 


Ve/son, NLD 





The oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


d , P ‘ aa 
Wel, 2 (,¢ MWYUTLENCLLG d( wg. 31, 1844. 


EACH NUMBER EMBELLISHED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 
Price $1—Clubs trom 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature: containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communtecations, Biegrapl Traveling Sketehes, Amusing 


Humorous and Histoneal Anecdotes, Poetry, &« 


The first Number of the Jwenty-hiret Volume of the Ruemat 
Reposrrony will le nedon Saturday the distof August, le44 

The character and design ot © Rural Repository betug so 
generally known, it would seem alinost supertluous to offer any 
thing further: but, we are induced to submit to the pully 
two parngraphes ce " condensed extracts from notices of 
thee Repository,’ pr hed ju vagious Journals, theoughout 
the United Stat in the room of raising ourselves as some are 
under the nece ty of doi 

Vine Rural Repository’ is a neat and elegant semi-meonuth 

ly Periodical, published in the City of Hudson, Columbia Co 
N.Y. and which we believe ts the oldest literary paper in the 
United Stat Iwhileath eno very great preter 
to publ favor far betterthan those publications who beast 
| mod to t ] to | lie patronag Niritcl the 
1! tuations of the w lot [the ups aod downs of the per 
odicul pre for irlv a Score of veurs tl litthe muscellany 
boas joa ued ‘tl event rool its w * sentter rit weets 
around nal mere ing in interest and popularity, and our 
! ‘ will, of ¢ ! 1 11 ‘ono meeritt would 
hia Jraathhe thi | | ti = 


REPOSTTORY will be published 


every 
other Sat | nthe Qluarto form, contatning twenty-six pum 
ersoler t pages cach, with a tile pag miudinde, tothe vol 
une. making the whole W0e Os One ormore engravi 


and alson portrait of some distinguished person, witlembellish 
each number: consequently it willbe ofthe neatest, cheap 
t literary papers in the country. 


Siw Me Sa 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, éneariehly in adranee. We 


have a ft W copies tthe Lith, Plth, 3th. lOth. Wth. beth Muh 
and WOth wolunn and vy one end ‘for the 21st volur ”, 
can have as many copes ofeither of the volumes as they wish, 
t the 


> ne rate, 
Clubs! Clubs!! Clabstt! 


All those whe will lowing amounts in one re 


mittones hell receive as stutedd } woviy 
MIFTY Copies for 825.0005 Twenty Copies for S12.00 
Forty do, Sl2.00  Biflecn do = 100 
Thort live ae, SlO.00 Ten doa 27 
Thirty do S1-.00 Seven dle Soo 
I'wenty-Four do $15.00 Pour de. S300 

To those wl end us S500. we will ve the 18th Volum. 
gratis) and for $7.00, thetr choice of either the sth or 14th 
Volumes rS10.00, the leth and 10th Volunen for S13.00 
them eh of " tot the teeth, 1th and th Volumes 
md for S15.00, S12.00, 820.00, S22 00 S510 the whole 
the Vol 

7 N thserintion received for less than « wear An 

the back furt ! new subserthers during the vear 
untilth i iit ot] vise ordered 

r POST MASTERS, ar uthorized to rent subserip 
tions fora paper. f of ' 

N ! , with the t unt of Subseription. to be 
nts ooU ‘ thie totl tiblisher 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD 
Int4 
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